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A HINDRANCE TO OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 

BY THOMAS R. JERNIGAN, V. S. CONSUL-GENERAL TO CHINA. 



The feeling of delicacy in writing on a subject in which it 
might be alleged I am interested is quieted by the belief that the 
very suspicion of partiality or interestedness will be repelled by the 
frankness of my statements. Our consular service was organized 
to promote the commerce of the United States and due considera- 
tion will not be withheld from the views of those who write to 
perfect the efficiency of that agency. 

During the first administration of President Cleveland I 
served three years as Consul of the United States at Osaka and 
Hiogo, Japan. The commerce of the port of Osaka and Hiogo 
doubled during those three years over any preceding three, and 
the value of American trade shared the increase. I kept before 
me the monthly reports of the Osaka and Hiogo Chamber of 
Commerce, noted the figures that told of the commercial pros- 
perity of the port, and studied the circumstances to which it was 
due. I made the acquaintance of the business men there, cul- 
tivated friendly relations with the native and foreign officials, and 
had at my command the best sources of information on commercial 
subjects. But the experience thus gained during a three years' 
residence at one of the most prosperous ports of Asia soon ceased 
to be of practical use in furthering the commerce of my country; 
for at the end of that period I received permission, which I did 
not ask for, to deliver to my successor the seal and records of the 
consulate there. 

On the 10th of May, 1894, I entered upon the duties of the 
office of Consul-General of the United States at Shanghai. On 
my way to Shanghai, the ship in which I sailed from Yokohama 
stopped for twenty-four hours at the port of my pld consulate, 
Osaka and Hiogo. There I met several of my former consular 
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colleagues. They were serving in the same capacity as when I 
had left them. They had grown with the commercial growth of 
the port, and were familiar with every movement of trade ; and, 
fully equipped by the experience which gives the opportunity for 
intelligent study, they were prepared to utilize every changing 
phase of business for enlarging and extending to new products 
the trade relations of the countries they represented. 

These facts are here recalled to illustrate a principle. Those 
Consuls .whose tenure of office had not been interrupted pos- 
sessed decided advantages over a Consul entering for the first 
time upon the duties of a consulate. The new Consul would 
have to assiduously apply himself to learn what his older col- 
leagues had long since learnt. Their tutelage had passed, while 
his had only begun. And while he was familiarizing himself 
with the business peculiarities of the port of his new official resi- 
dence, making the acquaintance of the merchants and studying 
their characteristics, business and social, his older colleagues would 
be in a position to measure the importance of the bearings of new 
commercial questions arising and to respond promptly to any fresh 
conditions which might be developed by a growing commerce. 

At the first meeting of the consular body at Shanghai which 
I attended, I was in the presence of the representatives of fourteen 
nations. Near me sat the Consul-General of Great Britain. He 
had been in the consular service of his country for nearly twenty 
years, was a lawyer by education, familiar with every detail of the 
intricate machinery of consular and mixed courts in China, and 
ripe in knowledge of the practice and theory of trade and com- 
merce in Asia. Not far from him sat the French Consul-Gen- 
eral, and he too was guided in representing his country by the 
experience of almost a quarter of a century. At the table around 
which we sat there were several men who had witnessed the com- 
ing and going of five different Consuls-General of the United 
States at Shanghai. It was natural in the presence of such an 
assemblage of experienced officers to hesitate in advancing views 
on subjects before the consular body, but each Consul-General 
was the sole representative of his country on the occasion, and as 
I contrasted my feelings then with my feelings when I first met, 
on a similar occasion, my consular colleagues at Osaka and Hiogo, 
I felt that my experience of three years had made my introduction 
to official life at Shanghai far less embarrassing. 
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There is another feature of our consular system which merits 
consideration with a view to improvement. Contrasting this 
feature of our system with the corresponding one in the consular 
system of the great commercial nations of Europe, the conclusion 
is most unfavorable to our own. I refer to the salaries paid to 
the consuls of the United States, and the principle of leasing our 
consulate buildings, as compared with the salaries of the Consuls 
of other countries and the tenure by which their consulate build- 
ings are held. The salaried officers of the Consulate-General of 
the United States at Shanghai are: The Consul-General, $5,000; 
Vice and Deputy Consul-General, one office with no salary, 
though the incumbent generally receives the $1,600 allowed the 
Consulate-General for a clerk; interpreter, $1,500 ; marshall, 
$1,000, and jailer, $500 — the salaries for the Consulate-General 
proper amounting in all to $9,600. As the consular system of 
Great Britain is the system to which ours is most nearly kindred, 
and as the foreign commerce of Great Britain is larger in tonnage 
and value than that of any other nation in the world, I will take 
the British system for a standard of comparison. 

The salary of the Consul-General of Great Britain is $10,000, 
with $500 as Registrar of British shipping; Consul, $6,000; Vice- 
Consul, $3,500, with allowance, as assessor to the Mixed Court, 
of an additional $1,000 ; another Vice-Consul, at $3,250 ; Crown 
Advocate, $2,500, and Chief Clerk, $2,250. We must also in- 
clude the salaries paid several student interpreters and under clerks, 
all of which would make the expenditures about $40,000, or, in 
round numbers, $30,000 more than the government of the United 
States expends upon its Consulate-General at the great commer- 
cial centre of Asia. 

The comparison may be extended to the tenure by which 
the buildings of the Consulate-General of these two governments 
are held. The grounds for the British Consulate-General cover 
about three acres, beautifully laid out, and enclosed by a brick 
wall over five feet high. Within the enclosure are three large 
brick buildings, each two stories high, with neat and massive 
appearance. The centre building is for the offices, in which all 
business pertaining to the Consulate-General is transacted. One 
of the outer buildings is the residence of the Consul-General and 
his family, and the other is for the Consul and his family. Both 
are comfortably and substantially furnished by the government, 
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and supplied with necessary servants. To support the dignity 
of his position and extend the influence of his office, the British 
Consul-General is allowed a certain sum for entertaining. These 
grounds are in the most desirable part of the city of Shanghai. 
The buildings front the harbor, and the British flag can be seen 
from every ship that enters the harbor, as well as from any divi- 
sion of the city. The property is located on the British con- 
cession, and the government of Great Britain holds a fee simple 
tenure to it. 

When George P. Seward was Consul-General of the United 
States at Shanghai, there were erected at his expense two build- 
ings located on the American concession, suitable for offices and 
a residence for the Consul-General. For several years these 
buildings, desirably located, were leased by the government of the 
United States, year by year, for a Consulate-General. The rent 
paid for the lease averaged as much as $1,800 a year, a very reason- 
able price. It is believed that these buildings were used for consular 
purposes as many as fifteen years, which makes a total rentage 
price of $27,000. But as Shanghai prospered, rents began to rise. 
Under a law of Congress the Department of State could not au- 
thorize the Consul-General to pay more, and these most desirable 
and comfortable buildings, fronting the harbor and showing the 
Stars and Stripes to every merchant and traveller who entered it, 
and to all parts of the city, were bought by a Japanese steamship 
company for about $30,000. Six months from the date of the 
purchase the steamship company was offered $60,000 for the 
property, and to-day it would sell for $100,000. The need of a 
few hundred dollars to meet the advance in rent natural to a 
prosperous city forced the Consul-General in 1889 to move the 
Consulate-General. The correspondence on the subject shows 
that there was no suitable building for a Consulate-General on 
the American concession at the rent the Consul-General was 
authorized to pay, and, in consequence, the Stars and Stripes now 
float over a building owned by a British land investment com- 
pany, located on a back street of the British concession, and can- 
not be seen from the harbor at all. If no other provision than 
the one now existing is made for the maintenance of a Consulate- 
General of the United States at Shanghai, increasing business at 
this port will force it off the foreign concession altogether. 

The, re has never been any provision in American as in Brit- 
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ish law for the residence of consuls, and when the building of a 
consulate of the United States is large enough for the residence 
of a consul he is required to pay a part of the rent, a feature of 
our system that gives rise, in foreign countries, to much unfa- 
vorable comment. At Shanghai the building of our Consulate- 
General is only large enough for the offices, and the Consul-Gen- 
eral must find a residence for himself and family, if he can. My 
home is on the American concession, where I intend to reside — 
the place where our Consulate-General should be ; and Congress 
should enable the Department of State to build and own a home 
for the United States at this great business capital of Asia, and 
at other ports of the world where the Stars and Stripes are floated 
to advance American commerce and protect American citizens. 

The diplomatic and consular service of the United States in 
China consists of a minister, $12,000 ; one secretary, $2,625 ; one 
secretary, $1,800 ; one interpreter, $3,000 ; one consul-general, 
$5,000 ; three consuls, $3,500 each, $10,500 ; three consuls, $3,000 
each, $9,000 ; one consul, $2,500 ; one deputy consul-general, 
$1,600 ; six interpreters, $1,000 each, $6,000 ; one interpreter, 
$1,500 ; one interpreter, $600 ; four marshals, $1,000 each, 
$4,000 ; one marshal, $500 ; one marshal, $750. It thus appears 
that there are twenty-seven officers in the diplomatic and consular 
service of the United States in China at a cost, in salaries, of 
$61,375. 

The salary of the British Minister at Peking is $32,500, being 
more than half of the entire salaries of the twenty-seven dip- 
lomatic and consular officers of the United States ; and Great 
Britain expended in 1895 for her consular service alone in China 
the sum of $260,400, and has in this service sixty-four officers. 
Each British Consul in China receives $1,000 more as a salary 
than the salary of the Consul-General of the United States at 
Shanghai, and the British Consul-General at Shanghai $5,000 
more, and each, in addition thereto, is provided with a residence 
free. The highest salary paid a Consul of the United States in 
China is $3,500, which is $2,500 less than Great Britain pays her 
lowest-salaried Consul, and our Consul must pay for his home or 
divide his salary with his government in paying the rent for 
one. Our Minister at Peking, Colonel Den1)y, is paid a salary 
of $12,000 a year, and is expected to reciprocate the courtesy 
and hospitality extended to him and his countrymen by Minis- 
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ters at the capital of China who receive a salary of $32,000 a year, 
with servants and carriage hire free. 

It may be objected that I have not accurately stated the value 
of the emoluments of the Consul-General and Consuls of the 
United States in China ; but I answer that the value of the fees 
received by these officers does not materially affect the principle I 
am presenting for consideration in the pages of a great review of 
my country. I am writing as an American citizen and present- 
ing a principle overshadowing, in importance, mere details, and 
which appeals to the pride of an American citizen. 

If it was wise to organize a consular service to promote the 
commerce of the United States, it is wise to maintain it so as to 
make it most efficient, aprinciple the soundness of which the British 
government has effectively recognized. It is .not contended that a 
consular service is the only agency in the promotion of the foreign 
commerce of a country, for much depends upon the ability and 
energy of the merchants. But the value and tonnage of the 
foreign commerce of nations prove that the nations that best 
maintain their consular service share most largely in the value 
and tonnage of that commerce. The figures that I have given 
prove that in China the number in the diplomatic and consular 
service of Great Britain is twice as large as the number in the 
diplomatic and consular service of the United States, and that Great 
Britain expends on her consular service there $199,025 more than 
the United States. And the customs returns of China for 1895 
show that the tonnage engaged in the carrying trade, foreign, 
and between the treaty ports, which is covered by the British 
flag, was 20,525,798 tons, and that of the United States 86,427, 
and the tonnage-carrying trade of the former is valued at $397,- 
647,755, and that of the latter $1,525,636. 

In personnel our Consuls do not suffer in comparison with the 
Consuls of other countries. The Consuls of the United States 
whom I know are generally men of business capacity and with the 
natural ability to qualify them for their official duties ; but on other 
lines of comparison they are placed at a great disadvantage with 
their consular competitors, representing rival commercial nations. 
In addition to receiving twice as large a salary, the Consuls of 
these rival nations are provided with comfortable homes and en- 
couraged to educate themselves in the duties of their office by a 
tenure which is not subject to the vacillating fortunes of political 
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parties. The economist who conceived the idea of aiding the 
Treasury of the United States hy exacting from Consuls a part of 
their salary to assist the government in leasing respectable build- 
ings for consulates may deserve credit for originality, but he 
could not have recommended a plan of economy which could have 
brought upon the consular system more unfavorable comment, 
and one more unjust to the consuls of his country. 

At no period in the history of Oriental nations has it been 
more important to strengthen the official and commercial position 
of the United States in Asia than at present. The American 
citizen who comprehends the geographical position of his coun- 
try, and measures, even in mental vision, its vast capabilities, 
cannot fail to see in the future, if not in the present, the need of 
new markets for our producers and merchants. However great 
the consumption at home, the extent of the industry of our peo- 
ple knows no standard in history by which to gauge the achieve- 
ments of future results. In Asia there is already heard the sound 
of the retreating footsteps of a conservatism which has heretofore 
stood as an impenetrable barrier to all progress; and barbarians 
no longer threaten the gates of civilization. The world has wit- 
nessed what Japan has accomplished within a quarter of a cen- 
tury by changing a form of government that was destructive to 
every civilized aspiration for one which has liberated the mind 
of the Japanese people, and enabled them by merit to win a place 
in the parliament of nations. And the awakening of China need 
no longer be doubted. The treaty of Shimonoseki opened wider 
than ever the gates of China, and legalized the admission of new 
forces of civilization whose restless energy will not permit the 
empire to sleep again her wonted sleep. 

The Emperor of China has recognized the spirit of the age by 
an edict that repeals all provisions in Chinese law invidious to 
religion and which permits the Christian church to buy and hold 
property in its own name, a step in advance which twelve months 
ago the most hopeful advocate of Chinese progress would have 
doubted, but a step from which there can be no receding, for the 
elevating influence of Christianity, when once experienced, has 
sustained and nerved its votaries through all trials. In the pres- 
ence of the freedom of religioua thought, a freer commerce — evi- 
denced by the right to introduce, under the Shimonoseki treaty, 
machinery into China — and a more liberal political tendency, the 
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consequence thereof, the United States ought to occupy a con- 
spicuous and influential position on the Asiatic stage. 

A glance at the map of China shows the great extent of terri- 
torial area within the limits of the empire, all practically awaiting 
the development of modern industry ; and the recent reverses of 
China in the field of war need not deter the prudent business 
man from undertaking the development of an empire whose in- 
ternal wealth may, with probable safety, be compared in propor- 
tion to the vast extent of its territory. 

It is known in all money markets that China has been prompt 
to discharge her pecuniary obligations, and that the merchant 
class of China stand high for probity. In dealing direct with the 
government or with the business class there is not a line or word 
in any treatise on the finance or credit of nations that reflects upon 
the uniform uprightness in business of either, and it is this fact 
that has caused the credit of China to be so readily acknowledged 
at money centres when she appeared as a borrower. 

The total liabilities of China, arising out of the expenditure 
and penalties of the recent war with Japan, may be estimated in 
round numbers at $240,000,000, an obligation which, with a 
proper administration of the revenue, it would not be difficult to 
discharge. Under the able administration of Sir Robert Hart, 
the head of the Maritime Customs of China, the revenue, 
which has been the basis of present credit in borrowing in 
foreign markets to meet the penalties of the war, would 
be a small sum compared with what might be paid into the 
Treasury in Peking if the internal revenues were collected 
and accounted for under regulations different from those now in 
force. The reserve financial power of China, fully recognized by 
those who, in studying the subject, have looked below the sur- 
face, is the guarantee of the safety of investmentsfor the develop- 
ment of China's internal resources. Herr von Brandt, a for- 
mer German Minister to China, and one of the best authorities, 
thus subdivides the annual revenue of the central government : 

Land tax $28,877,888 

Maritime customs 18,976,897 

Inland transit dues 9,900,990 

Native customs 8,350,835 

Salt monopoly 8,350,835 

Sales of titles and brevet ranks 4,135,413 

Rice tribute 3,475,347 

License, etc 1,650,165 

Total , $83,508,250 
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With a population of from three to four hundred millions, 
and natural resources apparently inexhaustible, $82,508,250 would 
seem the lightest of taxation, but the system under which even 
this sum is collected makes the collection trebly burdensome. 
Under a system more consonant with justice, the amount re- 
ceived into the Treasury of the central government might be 
trebled without a heavier burden upon the people. 

The reader will better understand and appreciate the differ- 
ence in collecting revenue, under Sir Robert Hart's administra- 
tion of the Maritime Customs, and the system under the adminis- 
tration of native officials, when he learns, that in the Canton 
province, the four ports where customs are collected under Sir 
Eobert Hart's system, the revenue amounted to $3,300,330, while 
at the forty ports, where it is collected under the native system, 
the amount is less than $412,541. 

The prudence of China in contracting obligations and her 
promptness in discharging them would seem to justify the pre- 
diction that when she fully awakens, the conservatism in Chinese 
character, which has retarded progress in China, will prove the 
balance wheel to steady the empire on its new path of progress. 
What the foreign trade of China will be, after feeling the influ- 
ence of a new reformation, may be approximated by considering 
the increased value of Japan's trade, since the reformation of 
that empire. Ten years ago the entire foreign trade of Japan 
amounted to about $65,500,000, and in 1894 it exceeded 
$230,000,000, an increase of about three and a half fold. During 
the same decade the foreign trade of China only increased from 
$230,000,000 to $435,000,000. Another interesting fact, evi- 
dencing the growth of commerce, under the influence of a higher 
civilization, is that Japan, with forty millions of inhabitants, 
grades to-day where China, with nearly ten times the population, 
graded ten years ago. And the difference in the percentage of 
increase of foreign imports, during that decade, between Japan 
and China, is more favorable still to the former. In 1885 the im- 
port trade of Japan was valued at $28,000,000, and in 1894 at 
$117,000,000, an increase of over 300 per cent., while in 1885 the 
import trade of China was valued at $132,000,000, and in 1894 at 
$243,000,000, an increase of about 80 per cent. These compari- 
sons are made to foreshadow the value of China's commercial 
future when she arrays herself in the garb of a new civilization. 
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If the demand of the forty million inhabitants of Japan for 
foreign goods nearly equals half the demand of the three or four 
hundred million inhabitants of China for such goods, then, on 
the basis of the present trade of Japan and the relative popula- 
tion of the two countries, the ^foreign trade of China, when 
China is developed to the extent of Japan, could be estimated at 
$1,000,000,000. And that this estimate is within limit, and its 
realization practicable, the following reason is given by a writer 
whose thoroughness and clearness in writing on the Oriental 
question entitles his opinion to weighty consideration. " China 
is endowed beyond Japan with natural resources which favor the 
growth of national wealth and the development of national 
industries. She grows her own cotton, while Japan has to import 
it ; she grows silk of a better quality, and might increase the 
production to almost any extent ; the same may be said of her 
teas. She is beginning to export wool, in spite of the well-known 
prohibitive cost of transport, over impassable roads, from the 
frontier of Mongolia to the coast ; the cultivation of sugar and 
tobacco is capable of enormous development and improvement ; 
in fact, there is hardly any valuable crop which cannot be success- 
fully grown in one or other region of her vast and fertile soil, 
nor is there apparently a single mineral or precious metal which 
does not lie buried under the surface — gold, silver, and iron, and 
immense coal-fields, of quality unrivalled." Labor in China is 
as inexhaustible as the natural resources described; and as cheap 
as in any country ; and it is the opinion of the managers of the 
cotton mills, now in operation at Shanghai, that in regard to 
mechanical skill the native hands, whether men, women, or chil- 
dren, compare favorably with the mill hands of England and the 
United States, and are more quickly trained and more easily 
managed. When China is developed, what will prevent her being 
as colossal in influence as she is in size and natural resources ? 

Thomas R. Jerjstgan. 



